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Yet, plays and players may be considered, as sight-
less substances, in Scotland, during that age. Nor,
has diligence been able to show in the Scottish litera-
ture, any thing like a comedie, historic, or tragedie,
from the revival of learning, to the accession of King
James. The scurrilities of Lyndsay can no more be
considered as legitimate dramas, than the scurril jests
of Skelton, " a sharpe satirist indeed," says Putten-
ham, " but with more rayling and scoffery than be-
came a poet laureat V Philotus, which, when origi-
nally printed, in 1603, was entitled, " Ane verie ex-
cellent, and delectabill Treatise" was called a comedie,
when it was republished in 1612. The marriage of
Philotus, as we see it, in this rhapsodical colloquy,
can scarce be called " a wedding mannerly modest:"
Nor ought we to be surprized, that the church of
Scotland preferred " a sad funeral feast," to the coarse
and immodest dialogues which were presented on the
playfield to an unenlightened people. But Lord
Stirling was now " weaving warp, and weaving woof,"
the winding sheet of obscene plays: And, the mo-
narchicke tragedies, which must be allowed to have
sentiments that sparkle, though no words that burn,
were entitled to the honour of James's acceptance, and
to the higher honour of Shakspeare's adoption.

The historian of the English stage has aptly di-
vided his subject into three periods : The first, from
the origin of dramatick entertainments, to the appear-
ance of Shakspeare's dramas ; the second, during the
illumination of the scene, by the sun of Shakspeare;
and the third, from the time that this great luminary
ceased to give light, and heat, and animation to the

the great offence of the ministers." [History of the Church of
Scotland, p. 457.] In this account, there seem to be implied two
paints ; that King James did not send for the English comedians;
and that there was not any company of Scottish comedians, in
Scotland, during his reign.

8 The Arte of English Poesie, 1519, p. 50.
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